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the  harlem  river  footbridge 

for  john 


bony  iguana 

(like  the  one  mom  saw  on  her  trip) 
stretched  its  tongue  to  manhattan 
legs  in  the  east  river 
a  feast  of  bugs 
crawled  the  city  ruts. 

the  string  of  our  years  together 
had  tied  me  to  that  day 
friend 

slum  dweller 
cellar  flower 
your  bushy  beard 
became  me. 
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mother's  iguana  puked  ghetto  guts 
splattered  wretching. 

night  plodded 
orphaned  trillions 

inched  to  a  stop  in  tar-soaked  footprints. 

string  switch  of  light 
pulled  out, 
antenaed  monsters 
scissored 

in  escape  of  the  east  river  fiend 

now  fallen  asleep 

from 

its  daily  footstepped  vertebraeic  itch 
of  tiny  paced  activity. 

i  whisperjohn 
you  are  a  leviathan. 

—Anthony  J.  Lugris 
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Lieber  Musikfreund, 

Pawns. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philbert  Y.  Pawn.  Complete  chromosomal  chaos,  if  you  want 
my  opinion.  But  I  told  everyone  what  they  could  expect  from  Falmouth-folk: 
amore  alcjs  rei  captos  esse  perpetuitas  ie  the-noun-as-a-way-of-life.  Do  you  remem¬ 
ber  what  Gogol  said  of  Tolstoy, 

‘I  shall  never  be  an  arphan  on  this  oarth,  knowing  he  has  lived  here.’  Very  com¬ 
plicated  Slavic  mentality  talk,  but  the  guy  was  obviously  giving  genius  Leo  a 
compliment.  Not  so  with  the  Pawns  (stay  with  me  as  you  probably  expect  some 
grandiloquently  epical  prose  with  people  named  pawn  for  a  bag.  Not  so,  either.) 
Anyway.  To  the  original  illusion:  utter  other  affect.  I  cannot  describe  them 
because  I  never  met  them  partly,  and  because  I  don’t  want  to  simply.  I  did 
indeed  stiffen  in  their  rented  room,  but,  as  the  poet  would  have  it,  that,  baby, 
was  last  season.  Bifurcation.  Slain. 

yes  yes,  HIS  style,  my  head;  be  so  decent  as  to  onward  read  serially  ordered 
stuff  deliberately  ranged  for  your  convenience  and  control. 

He  used  to  take  out  a  female  theologian,  attractive,  domineering,  professional, 
and  now  and  again  they  would  come  over  to  my  place.  Alert,  he’d  sit  and 
meditate,  great  swirling  pilliards  of  moke  in  the  kitchen.  Used  his  medulll 
oblongate  like  five  guys  his  genitals.  Sam.  Call  him  Sam,  son. 

“There  are  twenty-fours  Church  in  Camebridge”,  he  announced,  “of  seven 
debominations.” 

Sweetheart,  you  either  meant  to  say  denominations,  or  the  less  likely?  abomina¬ 
tions;  why  don’t  you  think  about  it  a  bit,  then  say  it  again  so  that  Paul  and  I  will 
know  what  you’re  talking  about.”  (As  author-narrator,  I  have  taken  the  liberty 
of  giving  myself  a  nomen;  she,  for  reasons,  shall  be  sans  nomen,  ie  cleverly, 
opaquely,  justly  lacking  indeifendification  for  the  times  being. 

“There  are  twenty-fours  Church  in  Camebridge  of  eight  debominations,”  Sam 
said  again,  assured. 

“Cram  it,  clownwell.” 

“Phlebus,  Americanus  sum”,  he,  out  of  work,  employed  the  theme  then.  It  was 
early  yet  and  when  Sam  starts,  you  call  people,  have  them  come  over  qua  Hudson 
Valley  skillcats  mountings  conversations.  Sheila  is  not  forty  mornings  in  pos¬ 
session  of  an  irrevocable  (pre-view),  unwanted  (re-riew),  cognitive  (pur-view) 
human  life  remaining  aloof,  vocally,  from  the  maninherwife. 

But  Martha’s  crowd  came;  Tony  Jacobson;  Innue  Nodaali;  O’Brien,  and 
some  of  the  kids  from  school. 
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Thirteen  in  the  oriental  rug. 

We  settle.  You  see.  I  wonder. 

Someone  wanted  to  call  the  pawns;  no  place  to  pall  them  Simon  said  sug¬ 
gesting  B-K6ck. 

Sam  centered  himself;  we  all  follow  suit  in  one  locus.  Koussevitsky’s  rocking 
stones. 

This  room  seems  distantly  comforable — large,  illuminated,  littered;  behind 
it  and  the  building  its  bound  to,  the  sun  cycles,  less  heat  now,  more  spectrum, 
more  female  flair,  quite  duller  than  your  eyes  looking  up  at  me  pounding  pupils 
of  desire. 

Sam,  skinhue,  sinewy,  threw  a  glided  glance  at  Mrs.  Tolein  and  asked  her 
to  strip  her  clothes  from  her  body.  Talk  toppled;  toil.  She  has  been  married 
for  six  fort  nights;  mr.  inviet,  nam.  She  hashad  wellwished  hair,  reddishy.  She 
rose.  Mrs.  George  V.  Tolein  satontactf ully  rose;  in  this  skillful  wise: 

Herotica  wedgetables  woodsy  so  silent  and  gracefully  successful,  she  simply 
slowly  started  shrugging  off  apparell  like  small  arguments  the  blouse  starched 
white  and  crisp — 

she  was,  in  my  view,  attractive,  raw,  desireable.  She  wore  her  hair  abandoned, 
loose,  the  curls  in  neat  showers  on  her  shoulders;  her  face  was  clear,  full  fea¬ 
tured,  intense  eyes;  but  her  body  was  in  a  married  state  of  sorts  that  bothered 
me,  this  nagging  fact  of  what-law? — green  checked  fell  easily  at  her  feet;  kick¬ 
off  skirt  and  slip;  down  run  nylons — Sam  was  best  man.  Her  George  is  a  first 
louie  somewhere  over  there;  he  writes  to  her  about  every  sixty  days  and  it’s 
gotten  to  the  point  that  I’ve  had  to  ask  Janet  for  his  address  on  one  pretext  or 
another.  You  get  to  know  a  guy  pretty  well,  you  share  the  logical  ambiguities 
of  lives,  you  want  to  be  awash  inthrough  them  heaving  rapid  distractions — 
above  her  reaching  profile  high  conscious  arms  snapped  the  bra  back — 

“Got  a  light,  Paul?” 

Sure 

Thanks”. 

— she  turns  slightly  to  confront  Samfield  and  with  neck  high  held  in  triumph, 
she  swirls  herself  free,  perfectly  proud  of  her  resource,  unsure,  unfearing,  limp 
grateful  breasts,  marble  firm,  blushing  stiffly,  anticipating  his  promise.  Janet 
did  then  remove  her  polka  dot  panties  in  presence  of  Paul,  of  all,  and  did  make 
dactyllic  motions  swellsam,  good  boy,  Samspecial,  and  he  caught  her  falling 
towards  him. 

Samantha,  Sam’s  mantha  was  not  unaware  of  this  primary  activity  directly 
off  her  starbored  stern.  “As  long  as  it’s  reasonable”,  she  was  saying  to  me.  She 
wasn’t  bad  looking  but  when  I  asked  her  to  take  off  her  glasses  she  wouldnnot. 
Hardly  ever  saw  her  eyes  through  the  reflections.  She  had  three  degress  and  I 
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always  felt  pretty  sure  that  Sam  married  her  because  of  her  intellectual  talent, 
something  secure,  strong  in  her  outlook  that  seemed  to  pull  him  along;  he  has 
three  more  courses  for  his  MA  and  she’s  the  kind  of  woman  who  will  stay 
generally  in  an  indifferent  background  subtlely,  soberly,  neutral. 

“That’s  pretty  liberal  stuff  on  the  floor  over  there.” 

“In  a  sense,  yes,  if  you’re  not  used  to  it.” 

“I  guess  it’s  all  right;  no  one  seems  to  care;  they’re  not  worried;  guy’s  pretty 
good,  though,  working  hard  on  her.” 

“yea.” 

“whose  house  is  this  anyway?” 

“Mine” 

“Oh;  I  didn’t  know;  doesn’t  make  much  difference.  I  came  over  with  O’B  and 
the  guys;  who’s  the  blonde  by  the  piano?” 

“Clarissa” 

“Say,  is  there  anymore  cold  beer  out  there?” 

“Sure,  help  yourself;  should  be  on  the  bottom.” 

— Hey,  Paul,  I  have  to  go. 

— See  ya,  Pete;  give  me  a  call  before  you  head  west. 

— Sure  thing,  kid;  take  care  of  what’s-her-name;  come  to  think  of  it,  someone 
was  saying  you  already  have;  poor  emission,  Paul. 

— OK.  OK,  mea  felix  Culpa;  hasn’t  cost  me  yet. 

— What  does  your  father  say? 

— You  should  be  able  to  guess:  my  son,  if  you  dig  your  own  hole,  you  should 
have  the  courage  to  lie  in  it;  absolute  parental  metaphors:  really  think  he 
wants  to  bang  her  himself,  be  blameless;  might  do  the  bastard  some  good. 
I  don’t  know;  trying  not  to  think  about  it;  haven’t  talked  with  her  for  a 
while.  Don’t  you  think  she  should  have  known  better?  Big  moral  hangup; 
no  pills,  nothing  artificial.  Funny  thing  is,  I  think  we’ve  created  an  artificial 
situation.  Sick  of  running  away  from  these  things,  though.  Might  work 
it  out.  Anyway,  thanks  for  your  interest,  I’ll  be  in  touch.  Take  Gus  with  you 
Pete,  he  came  here  like  that;  Mary’s  probably  worried. 

— Take  care,  Paul. 

“Nothing,  absolutely  nothing;  no  color,  no  dimension,  no  line,  no  sound;  not 

one  goddamed  thing;  you’d  think  time,  evolution  would . ah,  it’s  useless.” 

“Easy,  baby,  I’m  engaged.” 

“Now  take  Saccho  and  Vinzetti,  for  instance;  there’s  just  one  example  of  what 
I  mean.” 

“Who  told  you  you  could  wear  my  sweater?” 

“I  am  not  wearing  your  sweater.” 

“Take  it  off  and  give  it  to  me;  I’ll  wear  the  sweaters  around  here.” 
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Samantha,  who  is  no  longer  nameless,  is  in  the  corner  by  the  window  adroitly 
comparing  Suarez  with  Santayana.  Samstill  exploring  the  response  of  Janet’s 
civil  silvery  textures.  Chapter  Three,  Masters  and  Johnson. 

My  brother  had  just  been  introduced  to  Jim.  It  seems  Jim’s  father  heard  of 
Duke’s  work,  so  he  brought  him  over.  Jim  is  a  handsome  kid,  long  light  hair, 
fiery  blue  eyes,  straight  firm  jaw.  He  has  some  unusual  thoughts  about  things, 
not  the  least  of  which  is  the  fact  that  he  thinks  no  one  on  this  planet  under¬ 
stands  him,  which,  in  itself,  is  understandable  enough.  He  is  convinced  that,  since 
he  issued  from  the  sea  hardly  two  decades  ago,  the  proper  milieu  for  the  optimum 
balance  of  his  body  and  spirit  remains  aqua  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding 
sixty  degrees  farenheit.  Anyway,  you  let  him  fool  around  in  the  tub;  he’s  no 
trouble,  really. 

How  long  have  you  known  this  girl? 

Less  than  two  weeks,  sir. 

Did  you  date  her? 

Yes,  sir. 

Well? 

Yes  sir? 

Do  you  want  to  talk  about  it? 

No  sir. 

Oh. 

Listen,  there  must  be  something  wrong  or  you  wouldn’t  have  let  your  daddy 
bring  you  all  the  way  over  here;  now,  Jimmy,  this  is  costing  him  plenty  of  money 
and  worry,  and  it’s  my  job  to  help  you  help  yourself,  you  miserable  son  of  a 
bitching  kid. 

There,  there. 

Sorry;  carried  away.  Now  is  this  a  classic  case  of  the  girl  reminding  you  of 
your  mother  whom  you  wanted  to  sleep  with  when  you  were  five  years  old? 
No  sir. 

Your  father,  maybe? 

No  sir. 

I  see.  Now,  did  you  touch  this  girl? 

Yes  sir. 

Where? 

Lips,  sensuous,  potential,  ridiculous  petals. 
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A1  right,  al  right,  just  answer  the  questions,  if  you  please;  this  isn’t  being 
taped,  although  I  thought  you  handled  that  last  query  pretty  well,  to  tell  you 
the  truth;  have  you  ever  thought  about  becoming  a  creative  person,  an  artist  even? 
Yes  sir. 

Gee. 

— Oh,  excuse  me,  I  didn’t  think  .  .  . 

— That’s  ok,  you  just  go  about  your  business;  we  won’t  peek,  I  promise. 

— Sure,  but  what’s  that  guy  doing  in  the  tub  with  all  his  clothes  on,  for  God’s 
sake;  is  he  feeling  ok? 

— Yes,  yes,  fine  thank  you. 

— You  know,  this  perfect  animal  downstairs  just  won’t  let  me  alone;  and  do 
you  know  what  my  date  is  doing  this  very  minute?  Playing  the  piano,  that’s 
what  he’s  doing  while  my  virtue  is  threatened.  How  do  you  like  that? 

— Nice,  very  nice. 

— Are  you  Paul’s  brother  that  they’re  all  talking  about? 

— Verily. 

— Very  pleased  to  make  you  acquainted,  Verily,  Pm  Sally  from  the  school  where 
your  sister  goes;  do  you  think  I  have  an  unctious  personality?  I  know  we  just 
met,  but  I  kind  of  wanted  a  fresh  opinion. 

- — Definitely  not,  Sal. 

— Thank  you,  that  makes  me  feel  a  lot  better;  deep  down,  I  don’t  think  so 
either,  but  this  terrific  flake  Pm  going  with  is  always  saying  stuff  like  that;  not 
very  flattering  if  you  ask  me.  Who’s  your  friend? 

— Sally,  this  is  Jim;  Jim,  say  hello  to  Sally 
— Hello  to  Sally. 

— Hi,  Jim;  I  must  say  that  is  a  very  original  way  to  take  a  bath;  I  guess  you 
get  to  wash  your  clothes  at  the  same  time,  ha  ha.  Well,  back  I  go  to  my  aggressive 
lover.  See  you  two  later;  nice  to  have  met  you. 

— Bye,  Sal. 

Well,  where  were  we?  Let’s  see.  Aha,  now,  were  you  conscious  all  the  time  you 
were  with  her? 

Our  consciousness  does  not  initiate  our  modes  of  functioning,  sir. 

Oh?  No,  they  don’t;  absolutely  correct.  You  have  come  from  an  incipient  schizo¬ 
phrenic  type  to  a  severe  neurasthenic.  Excellent  work;  amazing  progress  in  the 
first  fifteen  minutes. 

Thank  you  sir. 

Understand  now  that  you  did  it  yourself;  Pm  here  just  to  help;  you  must  bring 
yourself  out  of  it  by  the  boostraps,  as  it  were. 

Yes  sir. 
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Where  else? 

Where  else  what  sir? 

Where  else  did  you  touch  her?  You  see,  we,  you,  me,  all  of  us,  first  make  con¬ 
tact  with  our  mothers  when  we  are  very  young;  our  subsequent  adult  relation¬ 
ships  are  colored  with  the  subtle  prisms  of  this  first  primal  dialogue — hey,  did 
you  like  that? 

Very  good  indeed  sir. 

— the  tongue,  sir. 

So — I  knew  it,  I  have  it:  Jimmy,  you  are  an  awfully  orally  fixated  person. 

Yes  sir. 

No,  No,  that’s  alright,  don’t  mention  it.  The  thing  is,  if  you  actually  stop  there, 
if  you  know  what  I’m  trying  to  say. 

No  sir. 

Well,  for  example,  did  you  fondle  her  breasts  in  any  way? 

No  sir. 

Hmm.  Didn’t  you  caress  her  genitalia,  surely  a  little  .  .  . 

No  sir. 

Jesus  Christ,  didn’t  you  like  the  young  lady? 

Yes  sir. 

Well,  why  the  hell  .  .  .? 

We  were  standing  in  a  train  station  and  her  uncle  was  coming  down  the  platform 
and  my  train  started  to  move  and  she  told  me  she  was  in  love  with  someone. 
Else. 

Oh,  that  is  a  difficulty. 

Yes  sir. 

Alright,  don’t  look  like  that;  I’ll  have  an  answer  yet.  Tell  me,  after  seeing  her, 
did  you  have  an  urge  to,  ah,  masturbate? 

Yes  sir. 

Did  you  repress  it? 

No  sir. 

Excellent;  how  many  times,  if  I  may  ask? 

Seven,  with  one  incomplete  sir. 

Marvelous.  Did  you  have  any  guilt  feelings  after? 

No  sir. 

Fantastic.  Are  you  remorseful? 

No  sir. 
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Superior  reaction;  just  before  Martha  and  I  were  married — all  the  time,  Jimmy; 
I’d  take  her  to  one  of  Dr.  Jenkins’  famous  Parietal  Lobe  lectures  at  the  audito¬ 
rium.  I  had  a  ’39  Ford  and  we’d  sit  and  neck  afterward;  good  old  crazy  Martha — 
never  used  to  satisfy  me  in  those  days;  Puritan  folks,  you  know,  real  rugged 
Vermonters,  but  they  were  proud  people  and  well  educated.  Her  father  was  up 
for  a  bishophric,  I  guess  they  call  it,  in  the  Episcopal  Church.  So,  you  can 
understand,  what’s  a  young  fellow  to  do?  She  is  bright,  but  to  this  day,  I  have 
the  feeling  she  missed  a  physiology  course  or  two  which  would  have  helped. 
Selfish  viewpoint,  probably.  I  used  to  come  in  late  and  sneak  past  my  father’s 
bedroom;  shared  the  room  with  Paul  who  was  about  twelve  months  old  at  the 
time;  he  didn’t  know  what  the  hell  was  going  on.  Well,  it’s  healthy  business, 
anyway.  You  know,  maybe  some  of  your  energy  could  be  channelled  into  writing, 
if  that’s  what  you’d  like  to  do. 

Yes  sir. 

There;  I  knew  you’d  agree.  I  suppose  you’ll  be  in  touch  with  her  again? 

No  sir. 

Why? 

Nothing  to  say. 

Hmm.  When  was  the  last  time  you  had  intercourse  with  a  human  female? 
That’s  a  tricky  question,  Jimmy,  but  an  important  one;  take  your  time  to  answer 
if  you  want. 

Yes  sir. 

Q 

A 

When  then? 

Fourteen  years,  three  months,  five  days.  Ago. 

When  you  were  six?  Poor  suffering  bastard.  No,  no,  that’s  alright;  we  all  must 
live  by  our  moral  convictions,  I  suppose;  Pm  not  saying  that’s  right  or  wrong 
as  it  stands.  Sounds  like  a  whore,  right? 

Yes  sir. 

How  old  was  she? 

Twenty-six,  sir. 

Just  Jesus.  Er,  you  haven’t  been  injured  by  this  rather  unique  experience,  have 
you  ? 

She  was  very  good,  thank  you  sir. 
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I  see.  Missed  the  ugliness;  not  that  I  didn’t  have  my  chances;  afraid  I  guess; 
was  going  with  Rita  at  the  time;  jeopardy  big  thing  in  those  days;  family,  work, 
socialiable  friends.  God  help  me. 

Yes  sir. 

That’s  ok;  finally  married  Martha;  had  a  good  residency  in  New  York;  I  mean, 
twelve  years  is  twelve  years;  three  cubed  minus  fifteen,  Dr.  Walter  Kirkman 
used  to  say,  ha  ha. 

Ha  ha  sir. 

Small  room.  The  team  was  going  to  drug  a  nut  in  the  morning  one  time.  I 
stayed  up  all  night  with  worry;  nothing  would  work.  This  guy,  a  doctor  from 
Vienna,  was  researching  the  phenothiazine  derivitives.  Our  patient  was  an 
eighteen  year  old  Negro  girl,  very  cute,  glowing  skin,  dark  hair,  eyes,  readily 
disturbed,  though.  We  decided  to  take  a  chance  and  try  a  few  mg’s  a  day  on  her. 
Extreme  thing  in  those  days;  we  didn’t  even  tell  the  administration;  thank  God 
it  worked.  Heard  from  her  about  a  year  ago;  doing  well,  living  in  Trenton,  two 
twin  daughters.  This  is  part  of  why  I’m  here — after  all  this  time  of  experimenta¬ 
tion,  of  failing,  of  losing  life  a  few  times,  then  again,  of  saving  it,  guiding, 
directing,  praying,  really,  that  you  whisper  the  right  word;  say,  would  you  like 
a  cigarette  or  a  drink  of  some  kind  ? 

No  thank  you  sir. 

Well,  I’m  for  a  beer;  be  right  back,  ok? 

Yes  sir. 

Hey,  you’re  out;  your  clothes  must  be  soaking. 

Yes  sir;  I  take  them  oft. 

Sure,  grab  a  towel — here — dry  oft. 

You  in,  sir;  please? 

Me?  By  God,  that’s  a  good  idea;  probably  some  kind  of  role-reversal  shit  here 
but  I’ll  be  damned  if  I  care;  can  I  take  oft  my  clothes  as  a  small  concession  to 
civilization? 

Yes  sir. 

Is  it  comfortable? 

Yes,  surprising;  anyway,  Jimmy,  let  me  get  this  out  before  I  lose  most  of  it. 
You  work  hard  and  hope  the  tools  you  trust  will  do;  usually  the  job  is  over 
when  you  can  look  into  their  eyes  and  say,  ‘how  do  you  feel,  would  you  like  to 
go  out  and  walk,  it’s  a  fine  time  of  day’;  this  is  with  the  totally  incapacitated, 
or  nearly  so;  timing  is  important;  you  wait,  sense  an  opening,  then  jump. 
Dammit,  they  nod  yes,  they  want  to  enjoy  like  the  rest  of  us  and  you  really  lose 
control  then;  I  do  sometimes;  I’ve  wept  with  happiness,  clutched  by  a  hand 
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terribly  afraid  of  its  freedom  but  eager  for  some  kind  of  future  gesture  in  life. 
The  first  one  is  a  separate  niche  in  the  heart;  you  hold  hands  and  walk  and 
don’t  say  a  hellava  lot;  it  was  a  long  treatment,  very  long  and  expensive  for  her, 
as  I  recall;  four  and  one  half  years  of  daily  sessions  I  believe  it  was.  You  want 
•to  go  on;  you  have  to  because  something  like  this  will  happen  again. 

When  I  was  early  in  training,  oh,  this  is,  say,  a  year  after  I  had  met  Martha, 
an  interesting  thing  happened.  I  went  to  one  of  the  dances  they  had  at  school 
and  met  a  girl  named  Maria.  We  got  to  talking  and  she  asked  me  to  treat  her. 
Now  I  was  still  concerned,  for  the  most  part,  with  the  theoretical  aspects  of 
therapy;  many  ideas,  but  I  hadn’t  arrived  yet  at  the  most  effective  way  to  go 
about  it;  most  of  the  class  were  going  with  an  eclectic  selection  of  the  early 
people:  Freud,  Adler,  Steckel,  Jung.  Borrow,  mesh,  heal,  that  type  of  thing  was 
current  then;  Horney,  Sullivan  got  some  notice.  I  was  not  licensed  at  this  time. 
Do  you  know  anything  about  the  transferance  situation  is  analysis?  It’s  a  pretty 
dynamic  thing,  extremely  dramatic  I  feel.  I  agreed  to  see  Maria. 

She  came  up  to  the  room  late  Monday;  no  one  was  around;  in  lieu  of  the 
traditional  couch,  I  naively  prepared  the  bed  for  her  to  lie  in;  she  certainly  could 
lay  in  a  bed,  Jimmy.  I  was  expecting  the  elementals;  free  association,  let  her 
talk  it  out  of  her,  bring  the  past  into  better  focus.  She  mentioned  that  she  had 
to  marry  her  husband;  she  loved  him,  she  carried  his  child,  she  wanted  to  marry 
the  man  but,  it  seems,  her  mother  was  against  it  because  he  was  divorced  and 
had  custody  of  a  two  year  old  son.  By  itself,  as  stated,  this  shouldn’t  be  crippling; 
and  it  wasn’t  for  her;  I  thought  it  would  be  good  if  she  talked  about  her  mother, 
her  husband,  her  three  younger  brothers,  and  her  father  who  had  passed  away 
a  year  before.  As  I  say,  it  just  seemed  a  question  of  equilibrium,  perspective,  and 
insight;  I  thought  I  could  help,  until  I  saw  her  again. 

She  came  in  wearing  a  tight  red  dress,  her  hair  high  dark  parted.  She  simply 
overwhelmed  the  room.  Her  face,  well,  we  talked  anyway.  I  made  love  to  her 
that  night  without  speculation;  never  met  since  someone  with  such  passion. 
I  hope  she  is  alright  now;  no  word,  none  necessary.  Never  told  Martha,  profes¬ 
sional  situation  I  had  to  crawl  across.  I  have,  hand  leading  knee. 

Proposed  to  Martha  awkwardly  when  the  time  came.  I  guess  when  they’re 
sure  of  you,  they  pace  passion,  affirm,  deny,  this  kind  of  thing.  I  love  her  yet; 
all  these  years. 

Can  I  tell  you  of  a  dream  I  had  recently? 

Sure. 

My  father  is  naked,  sitting  at  the  edge  of  a  hospital  bed;  I  cannot  see  his  eyes 
because  his  hands  cover  the  front  part  of  his  head;  I’m  not  sure  whether  he 
is  laughing  or  crying;  there  is  a  pretty  nurse  bending  in  front  of  him.  I  seem  to 
be  in  a  room  of  glass.  My  sister  is  taking  a  shower  and  I  can  hear  the  water 
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running.  A  huge  snake  is  crawling  toward  my  mother;  she  is  standing  in  front 
of  a  table  with  two  candles;  my  brother  is  yelling  from  where  the  engineer  should 
be  in  a  train;  there  are  loud,  unidentified  noises;  another  sister  is  coming  upstairs 
but  she  has  no  teeth,  is  embarrassed,  and  turns  away.  I  seem  to  be  drifting  in 
the  room  wearing  a  beret;  I  can  look  out  over  a  hill. 

Good. 

Let’s  get  out  of  here. 

Beholding  the  absurd  reduction  of  seduction,  the  Pawns  pulled  in,  finally; 
Phil  and  Betty  squatting  under  a  Goya,  lovely  as  past  summer. 

“Paul,  all  de  gall  here,  man;  Pm  thick  to  think  on  it.” 

“Go  forth,  forward,  go  gallagatha.” 

Sammover  went  over  the  abutting  abasement  with  grantitude,  with  janetically 
enduring  taste,  with,  you  may  as  well  know  it  now  (it’s  difficult  to  say  where 
the  cellar  is  from  where  I  stand)  an  abrupt  interruption  of  two  virgin’s  potential 
credance,  slightly  alarming  in  the  shade,  attenuated  circumflex  conditions  then 
flickering.  The  latter  I  did  not  know;  college  components,  I  dare  presume 
to  gather. 

The  young  autumn  afternoon  of  moments  ago  priaproperly  flung  diagonal 
surfaces  against  the  calm,  labial,  laboring  moon.  Cochanting  (some  cacophony) 
chords,  we  confess  attentive  restless  contents,  addressing  just  Jonathan  with  our 
silent  stares.  He  is  sitting  cross-legged  on  the  couch,  alone,  drinking  his  wine, 
wandering  again  over  the  elite  graphic  dissonance  of  his  SSS  110  (rev  5-25-67). 
Someone  was  lying  behind  him,  trying  to  say  this:  ‘by  implication’,  p.q;  p  and  q; 
p  and  not  q;  2p,  4qued,  squared.  Function  of  y.  He  was  saying,  in  sum,  that 
the  greater  part  of  us  were  sick  and  tired  of  physical  occasions,  really.  He 
started  to  continue  about  continuity  but  I  couldn’t  catch  same  as  Samwood. 
I  did  not  dislike  Jonathan,  none  of  us  did. 

Kyrie  eleison,  Christe  gut,  say  lay  Lisa  ’pon  conscious  pilons,  son — (Arthur 
nunc  dicens  missa  nigera  greedily  gressor) — Bruder,  uber’m  Sternenzelt  Muss  ein 
qua-ho?  tuae  mammulae,  dulciter  turgidae  O  (said  he)  vacuefacere  youtearus. 
And  so?  This:  fat  fiction,  magnitude  of  fractions,  de  lint  o  it  de  worthy  gauls, 
hemming  and  he  hawing  way  bove,  ie  meaning,  the  oremus  of  us  all,  the  em, 
ah  byronic  bodies  of,  say,  the  long  suave  rea  dum  seconds  propayfulling  passing 
and  thanks  be  to  doG.  Well,  he  involvocafocused  his  Kant  tumor  remedies: 
Jackspoke  seamenally:  ‘my  deervoids  in  cyist;  now,  I  am  ordered  in  mechisedech 
making  a  differ  once  and  again,  her  nothis: 

Father. 

Yes  son  spatial,  is  this  sam? 
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No  further. 

Go  grasp,  tellemacheme. 

I  am  in  society  with  my  sister. 

Successively  ? 

So. 

Nar  rationally  ? 

Yes;  no,  depth,  triviality  of  fucorporeal  feeling. 

This  is  a  most  grevious  tendency  on  your  parts. 

Listen,  I’m  not  expressing  true  sorrows. 

Consider  the  nature  of  things. 

Pencil-percipient,  bless  my  bloated  balls,  hard  cover  my  contemptable  causals, 

order  my  occasional  ourgones,  the  complete  pursuit  is  difficult  to  call. 

I  essentially  forcespecially,  should  you  desire  surcease  from  discord,  delefecate 

this: 

a)  You  assume  my  assumption  in  front  ogdalfonye,  yoke,  yoke,  man,  man 
and  tthe  tthithe,  ofth  his  thwill. 

b)  God’  pliant  planetial  promulgator. 

c)  Acquaintance  with  not  only  grief,  but  also  gaveinns 

d)  I  aheyed,  heavy  pink,  stood  about,  overcome,  mine  sucmixstaff  jousive. 

For  theses  and  all  those? 

Most  heartily. 

At  about  this  time  and  place,  Paul  was  gantfully  grunted  a  secular  kiss  on 
the  tip  of  his  erected  brow.  Gloria.  (Many  fish  on  that  quest  hunts  in  deeds). 
He  fought  pain.  I  personally  don’t  think  it  was  the  alcohol.  Profane,  profound, 
most  perfect  Paul  either  went  or  came  then.  His  sister  remained  as  the  clock 
clawed,  sun  set.  No  daali  nodded  towards  it,  the  bastard.  Gloria. 

Yet,  it  just  wasn’t  pretty,  maybe  that’s  why.  .  .  .  Anyhow,  most  of  us  were 
naked  by  now  except  for  the  two  virgins  who  had  just  rejoined  us  rejoicing. 
Francine  decided  to  go  downtown  and  give  blood  again  so  we’d  have  some 
money  for  a  few  more  kegs.  Eyes  have  it,  some  one,  I  think  Simon,  said.  Gross 
Roaming  darkness  now.  Gloria.  Out  plot  out  these  characinomaturely  spots 
of  our  swain  wan  swan,  your  feudal  thing,  my  royal  folloquial  reason,  our  come 
unity’s  gleedom.  So  we  hessed  and  shawned  over  a  detumescent  pork,  barrells 
of  jars  voweling  trite,  polite  abe’s  stains  shuns,  oil,  oil,  and  his  loins  south  surf 
to  her  legsbegging  arisal,  the  fact  of  our  sense  satisfaction  (wait,  wait,  various 
opinions  to  be  logisticated  hereonus  much).  You.  In  Gloria.  I  can  admit  it,  I  do. 

—to  be  continued— 

—David  O'Malley 
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ON  THE  MEADOWS 


TV diking  on  salt  meadows , 

On  three  sides  surrounded  by  the  sea 
Pushed  discreetly  inland  into  a  bay , 

Where  the  tall  converse  with  shadows. 

Few  people  come  here;  jumping  streams 
Of  tidal  water  holds  them  from  crossing 
Onto  tangled  dry  reeds,  leaving 
Quiet  at  the  mercy  of  a  gull's  screams. 

The  sun,  shifting  its  warmth  to  the  west, 

Drops  low  on  the  land  leaving 
Gnarled  driftwood  gilded  softly 
And  eggs  golden  in  a  sea-tern  s  nest. 

The  reeds  turn  back  as  the  new  breeze 
Flowing  cold  blows  in  from  the  sea 
Turning  me  towards  the  shore, 

And  trees,  and  blurred  purple  leaves. 

— J.  T.  Murphy 
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The  Pity  of 
Andre  Bouton 

—Carolyn  V.  Zolli 

He  had  entered  the  room  through  the  open  window.  In  the 
new  light  of  the  sunrise  he  hovered  above  the  bed  for  a  moment 
then,  descended  slowly  to  land  and  walk  along  the  edge  of  the 
netting  near  the  foot  of  the  bed.  At  the  corner  of  the  mattress 
he  found  an  opening  and  crawled  carefully  through  it.  It  was 
there  his  prey  lay  sleeping  while  warm,  moist  air  emitted  from 
his  open  mouth.  He  flew  up  and  hovered  near  the  head  where 
the  dark  hair  smelled  of  sweat  and  hair  tonic,  over  the  smooth 
forehead,  the  bushy  eye  brows,  the  closed  eyes  and  the  curling 
red-ended  mustache  hairs;  down  to  the  place  where  the  flesh 
was  bare  and  resting*  close  to  the  mattress,  the  thick,  soft  shoul¬ 
der  blade.  He  probed  the  skin  with  his  sharp  mouth  parts  and 
then  in  one  quick  thrust,  pierced  the  skin  and  allowed  the  sweet 
blood  to  be  drawn  into  him.  In  an  equally  quick  action  the  man 
rolled  over  and  crushed  the  insect  between  himself  and  the 
mattress. 

Andre  Boulon  awoke  with  a  start  and  sat  up  in  bed.  He  had 
been  having  a  bad  dream.  It  was  a  recurring*  dream  which  he 
had  dreamt  last  as  recently  as  two  weeks  ag*o.  In  it  he  saw 
Tsilla,  pale  and  deathly,  with  the  perennial  handkerchief 
clutched  tightly  in  her  hand  and  close  to  her  mouth  and  .  .  . 
but  he  didn't  want  to  think  of  it.  The  sun  had  just  risen  and  was 
now  casting*  shadows  of  the  window  frames  against  the  netting 
which  hung*  around  his  bed.  He  ran  his  hands  through  his  hair 
and  scratched  a  small  lump  near  his  shoulder  and  threw  back 
the  netting  to  reach  for  a  cigarette.  When  the  cigarette  was 
lighted  he  walked  across  the  cold  marble  floor  to  the  window  and 
looked  out.  It  was  six  o'clock  and  in  an  hour  he  would  go  to 
his  job  as  accountant  for  the  Sfax-Gafsa  Mining*  Company,  but 
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already  there  was  motion  below  on  Rue  Kleber.  The  plumber 
was  beginning  his  rounds  and  the  junk  collector  chanted  to 
the  windows  of  the  high  buildings,  “Raba  vecchia — acheter 
bouteilles.” — “Old  stuff — buy  your  bottles.”  The  July  Tunisian 
sun  had  already  begun  to  glare  down  on  the  streets  and  white 
buildings.  By  mid-afternoon  it  would  drive  all  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  city  into  their  houses  for  slow,  indifferent  eating  and  long 
siestas  until  twilight  when  the  city  would  become  alive  again. 

Andre  gazed  into  the  streets  and  thought  what  he  had  thought 
often  ;  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  whiteness  and  the  olive  palms, 
this  city  would  not  look  unlike  Paris.  He  leaned  out  of  the 
window  for  a  moment,  contemplating*  a  pile  of  orange  peels 
which  some  days  ago  had  been  dumped  onto  the  corner  where 
his  street  intersected  Rue  Kuwait.  He  finished  his  cigarette  and 
tossed  it  from  the  window  and  then  pulled  in  the  shutters  in 
what  would,  undoubtedly,  be  a  futile  attempt  to  keep  the  room 
cool  during  the  day.  He  turned  from  the  window  and  walked 
into  the  darkness  of  the  room  to  dress.  Andre,  at  48,  was  of 
medium  height  but  had  the  look  of  a  formerly  heavy  man,  a  man 
of  perhaps  53.  The  flesh  still  hung*  somewhat  loosely  around 
his  jowls  and  when  he  walked  he  had  the  surprised  step  of 
someone  who  walks  expecting  to  support  a  greater  load  and, 
then,  undergoes  a  sort  of  recoil  when  the  weight  reveals  itself 
to  be  lighter  than  expected.  This  was  the  character  of  his  walk. 

He  shaved  and  dressed  and  left  his  room  to  go  to  the  bus 
stop  where  he  had  his  morning  cafe-creme  and  bought  a  copy  of 
La  Presse  which  he  would  read  on  his  way  to  the  office.  The  bus 
would  travel  two  and  a  half  miles  to  the  center  of  Tunis  where 
the  Sfax-Gafsa  Mining  Company  occupied  the  third  floor  of 
what  was  formerly  the  French  Foreign  Mission.  It  would  pass 
through  the  section  of  the  city  where  Andre’s  exporting*  busi¬ 
ness  had  once  resided.  But  Andre  would  be  deeply  immersed 
in  his  newspaper  and  he  would  not  look  up  to  see  the  vine- 
covered  building*  with  its  bougain-villaea  bushes  or  the  grocery 
on  the  corner  belonging  to  Giacone  the  Italian,  above  which 
he  had  celebrated  his  marriage  to  Tsilla  eighteen  years  ago.  He 
would  be  too  absorbed  in  his  paper  and  he  wouldn’t  look  at  these 
things. 
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Andre  arrived  at  his  office  at  seven  to  find  the  usual  meager 
amount  of  work  on  his  desk.  He  lifted  a  few  papers  and  put 
them  down  again.  He  ran  his  hands  through  his  hair  and  reached 
into  his  pocket  for  a  cigarette.  At  the  desk  next  to  his  the  new 
employee,  the  young  Moncef  Riez,  had  already  set  diligently  to 
work.  His  head  with  its  smooth  black  hair  was  bent  forward 
and  his  black  eyes  moved  rapidly  from  side  to  side  behind  his 
grey-tinted  glasses  as  he  wrote.  His  teeth  were  white  and 
straight  behind  his  full  lips.  Andre  looked  at  him  for  a  moment 
envying  his  youth  and  energy. 

“You  seem  very  productive  today,”  Andre’s  first  words  of 
the  day  seemed  brittle,  dried  out  by  the  sun  and  the  wind  which 
had  been  mounting  since  day  break. 

Moncef  did  not  answer  immediately.  His  look  revealed  a 
mixture  of  the  traditional  respect  for  elders  and  a  natural  dis¬ 
trust  these  people  had  for  one  who  might  be  more  foreign  than 
familiar.  When  his  response  to  Andre’s  words  came,  it  was 
measured. 

“The  weather  promises  to  become  hot  earlier  than  usual 
today.  I  would  like  to  finish  as  much  work  as  I  can  while  it  is 
still  bearable  in  here.”  He  smiled  faintly  and  returned  to  his 
work. 

Andre  could  not  understand  the  coldness  of  the  younger  man. 
After  all,  Andre  was  also  a  Tunisian,  he  had  been  so  since  his 
marriage  to  Tsilla  Chouat  after  the  war.  Granted,  his  wife  had 
been  a  Jew  and  a  wealthy  Jew  at  that.  It  was  her  father’s  dinar 
combined  with  Andre’s  which  had  helped  to  build  the  exporting 
business  which  was  to  grow  and  become  prosperous  until  the 
Revolution,  only  to  fall  prey  to  the  ignorance  and  indiscrimancy 
of  the  New  Regime  whereupon  it  was  confiscated  and  even¬ 
tually  died. 

He  turned  again  to  his  work.  His  cigarette  smoldered  lightly 
in  his  left  hand.  He  felt  unquiet,  put-out  by  the  coolness  of  his 
young  colleague  who,  it  seemed,  was  all  too  prepared  to  be¬ 
lieve  all  that  he  heard.  Andre  felt  Tunisian,  his  allegiance  had 
been  to  this  country  for  eighteen  years.  Perhaps,  for  a  short 
time  during  the  Revolution,  his  loyalty  had  been  more  to  him¬ 
self,  but  for  the  past  twelve  years  he  had  had  occasion  to  feel 
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less  than  equal  to  his  countrymen.  Andre  crushed  his  cigarette 
and  began  to  work. 

At  nine  o’clock  the  door  to  the  small  accounting  room  opened 
and  Russein  Ben  Ivazour,  the  director  of  the  Tunis  office  en¬ 
tered.  He  was  a  man  of  perhaps  38  years  old  but  with  a  con¬ 
siderably  older  appearance.  He  was  slightly  balding  and  the 
strain  that  his  heavy  paunch  put  on  his  jacket  buttons  betrayed 
an  appetite  for  rich  food  and  wine.  His  tie  held  a  black  pearl 
stick-pin  and  in  the  closeness  of  the  small  room  the  odor  of  his 
jasmine  eau  de  cologne  was  all  but  over-powering*. 

He  entered  quietly,  hands  clenched  behind  his  back,  and 
nodded  good  morning  to  the  two  men.  He  moved  to  where 
Andre  sat,  glancing  momentarily  over  his  shoulder,  and  then 
moved  on  to  the  desk  of  Moncef.  He  stood  a  foot  or  two  behind 
the  young  man  and  this  time  his  gaze  was  directed  not  so  much 
over  the  shoulder,  as  behind  Moncef,  more  likely  at  the  shoulder 
itself.  Houssein’s  eyes  were  moist  behind  their  thin  lashes  as  he 
murmured  something  to  the  young  man  in  Arabic.  Moncef  kept 
his  head  bowed  over  his  work,  his  hand  moving  the  pen  rapidly 
over  the  lined  page  of  the  ledger.  A  faint  smile  grew  on  Hous- 
sein’s  lips.  He  turned  and  left.  When  Moncef  finally  looked  up, 
Andre  was  able  to  detect  a  thin  line  of  moisture  which  had 
formed  on  his  lip  and  forehead.  In  a  moment  the  door  opened 
and  Monsieur  Ben  iKazour  entered  once  again.  This  time  he  held 
a  folder  of  papers  in  one  hand  and  a  memo  sheet  bearing  what 
looked  like  an  address  in  the  other.  He  did  not  look  at  Moncef 
but  immediately  approached  Andre. 

“Monsieur  Boulon,”  he  began,  “I  have  just  received  a  tele¬ 
phone  call  from  our  engineer  who  is  now  in  Sousse.  He  very 
carelessly  left  behind  this  folder  of  important  figures  and  now 
he  tells  me  that  he  is  in  very  urgent  need  of  them.  Since  you 
seem  to  have  completed  most  of  your  work  for  today,  perhaps 
you  will  not  mind  making  the  trip  to  Sousse  to  deliver  these 
very  important  estimations.” 

The  director  looked  down  at  Andre.  The  faint  smile  had  now 
grown  into  a  well-oiled  grin.  Andre  glanced  at  Moncef.  He 
seemed  to  have  become  desperately  involved  in  what  he  was 
doing  in  his  ledger. 
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“Of  course,  Monsieur  Ben  Kazour,”  Andre  replied  and  took 
the  papers  from  the  director;  “how  shall  I  travel ?” 

“I  have  already  called  the  auto  rental  on  Avenue  du  Cologne. 
They  shall  have  a  car  ready  for  you.  The  trip  should  not  take 
more  than  a  few  hours  all  together.  You  may  return  the  car 
as  soon  as  you  arrive  back  in  Tunis.  I  shall  not  need  you  until 
tomorrow.”  Monsieur  Ben  Kazour  smiled  once  more,  “It  would 
be  wise  to  leave  as  soon  as  possible — before  the  sun  becomes 
too  hot.  Have  a  good  trip,  Monsieur  Boulon.”  Monsieur  Ben 
Kazour  turned,  looking  briefly  at  the  young  man,  and  then 
walked  to  the  adjoining  office.  And  now  the  room  was  silent 
except  for  the  scratching  of  Moncef  s  pen,  and  soon  even  that 
was  quiet. 

Andre  rose  from  his  seat,  took  the  folder  and  left.  He  left 
his  building  and  began  walking  to  Avenue  du  Cologne  but 
stopped  by  a  cafe  on  the  way  where  he  met  his  brother-in-law, 
Franklin  Chouat.  Franklin  was  ten  years  his  junior,  thin  and 
wiry  and  nervous.  He  was  just  beginning  his  third  marriage 
but  still  found  time  to  sit  in  the  cafe  with  the  other  men  to 
drink  beer  and  watch  the  women.  The  two  men  shook  hands 
and  Franklin  invited  Andre  to  join  him.  Andre  declined,  explain¬ 
ing  his  mission. 

“Ah,  it  is  too  hot  to  travel  to  Sousse  today.  Your  boss  must 
be  either  crazy  or  cruel.  Come,  sit  here  in  the  shade  and  admire 
the  scenery  with  us.” 

“I  can  think  of  nothing  I  would  enjoy  more,”  replied  Andre, 
“but  Fm  afraid  that  this  can’t  wait.  These  reports  are  needed 
in  Sousse.  If  I  don't  go  I’ll  lose  my  job  and  that  will  be  enough 
to  spoil  the  enjoyment  I  would  have  had.” 

“As  you  wish,”  said  Franklin,  disappointed,  “but  if  you  can¬ 
not  stay  now,  at  least  you  will  come  to  the  card  game  tonight — 
at  Hamadi’s  on  Rue  Kuwait — you  will  come?” 

“I’ll  come  if  I  can,”  replied  Andre,  rising,  “but  now  I  must 
leave.  Until  this  evening.”  They  shook  hands  and  Andre  left. 

At  10:30  Andre  began  to  drive.  In  thirty  minutes  he  was  out¬ 
side  of  the  city  and  on  the  road  to  Sousse  moving  past  olive 
and  orang'e  groves  and  vineyards.  By  the  time  he  reached  the 
French  cemetary  in  Souk  El  Abra  the  sun  was  high  in  the  sky 
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and  the  heat  had  begun  to  rise  in  waves  from  the  flat  plains 
that  the  surrounded  the  occasional  villages  with  their  white¬ 
washed  gorbi  huts. 

By  mid-afternoon  Andre  had  arrived  in  Sousse  where  he 
delivered  the  papers  and  ate  a  small  lunch.  The  sun  was  directly 
over-head,  beating  down  on  the  white  sands  of  the  beaches.  And 
now  also  the  hot  sirocco  wind  which  each  spring  and  summer 
sweeps  up  from  the  Sahara  grew  and  sent  the  sand  whirling  in 
great  clouds  driving  the  bathers  from  the  beaches  and  into  the 
hotels  and  cafes.  Andre  turned  northward  and  began  driving 
into  the  sun. 

The  workers  had  left  the  fields  and  the  orchards  were  empty. 
A  mother  camel  stood  protectively  by  her  white  child ;  a  flock 
of  sheep  stooped  motionless  under  a  tree,  but  otherwise  the  ter¬ 
rain  was  lifeless.  The  sun  had  ceased  all  motion  and  the  road 
ahead  lay  straight  and  barren.  Andre  allowed  the  car  to  acceler¬ 
ate  to  80,  90  kilometers  and  in  the  intense  heat  his  mind  wan¬ 
dered.  He  thought  of  Tsilla  and  picnics  in  the  olive  grove  near 
their  summer  home,  the  mosaic  pool  by  the  balcony  and  he  felt 
her  cool  fingers  softly  touching  the  back  of  his  neck  and  smelled 
the  sweet  dampness  of  her  hair.  A  hundred  yards  before  him  a 
large  woman,  her  soiled  white  saf-sari  whipping  in  the  wind, 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  road  pulling*  at  an  obstinate  donkey 
who  sat  immobile  in  a  soft  sand  shoulder.  He  did  not  see  her 
until  after  she  was  struck  and  he  felt  the  crush  and  saw  the 
heavy  body  fly  out  of  his  vision.  In  the  rear  view  mirror  she  was 
little  more  than  a  lifeless  spot  of  white  behind  which  the  donkey 
ran  in  crazy  circles  and  then  off  into  the  fields.  And  in  his 
terrible  anguish,  Andre  could  not  stop.  The  wind  rose  and 
whipped  the  trees  and  the  grass.  The  clouds  moved  quickly 
across  the  sky  and  the  auto  sped  on  to  Tunis. 

Andre  arrived  in  Tunis  two  hours  after  the  accident.  He  re¬ 
turned  the  car  to  the  rental  agency  lying  to  the  director  by  tell¬ 
ing  him  the  damage  had  happened  when  a  wagon  hit  it  while 
parked  in  Sousse.  He  said  further  that  he  would  be  glad  to  pay 
but  was  assured  by  the  agency  that  the  insurance  would  cover 
all  expenses. 
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He  returned  to  his  room.  In  the  cool  darkness  he  lay  on  his 
bed  and  felt  his  mind  reel  and  jump  and  finally  return  to 
thoughts  of  Tsilla.  He  saw  her  lying  cold  and  still — dead  on  a 
hospital  bed — pale  and  thin  and  nearly  blending  into  the  sheets. 
In  his  mind  he  cried  out.  He  rose  and  left  his  room  to  find 
Franklin. 

As  the  sun  was  setting  Andre  made  the  rounds  of  the  cafes. 
Franklin  was  in  none  of  them.  He  then  remembered  the  card 
game  and  turned  back  to  Rue  Kuwait.  In  the  apartment  of 
Hamadi  Rubino  a  group  of  men  sat  clustered  around  a  card 
table.  The  laughter  of  Franklin  rose  high  above  that  of  the 
others. 

“You  are  wrong  when  you  say  that  we  teach  our  children  to 
speak  Arabic  with  a  French  accent.  Why  the  very  idea — it  comes 
naturally,  my  friend,”  the  other  voices  created  a  din  in  reply, 
“You  would  see,  if  your  children  spoke  French  properly  perhaps 
you  would  not  be  surprise  to  find  that.  .  .  .”  Franklin  was  inter¬ 
rupted  by  Andre’s  hand  on  his  shoulder,  “Ah,  my  friend!  You 
all  know  my  brother-in-law,”  the  other  men  acknowledged 
Andre  and  returned  to  their  game. 

“Franklin,”  said  Andre,  “I  must  speak  to  you — it’s  very  im¬ 
portant.” 

Franklin  saw  the  worry  in  Andre’s  eyes  and  looked  concerned, 
“Yes,  certainly,  my  friend.  Come  in  here  and  have  a  beer — to 
calm  you.”  They  moved  to  the  next  room  where  Andre  drank 
the  beer  and  told  Franklin  of  the  accident.  “You  are  not  hurt?” 
asked  Franklin. 

“No,  of  course  not — but  the  woman,  she  .  .  .  .” 

“Did  anyone  see?” 

“No,  there  was  no  one,  only  .  .  .  .” 

“Well  then,  you  have  nothing  to  worry  about,”  said  Franklin 
sitting  back  and  adjusting  his  soiled  ascot,  “If  anyone  asks  you, 
you  were  not  there — you  know  nothing.” 

“But,  Franklin,  the  car  .  .  .  .” 

“Ah,  the  car,  it  was  damaged  I  should  think.  Did  you  return 
it?  You  didn’t  tell  them  the  truth?” 

“No,  I  lied — Franklin,  the  woman,  she  may  be  dead  !” 
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“No,  no,  no  my  friend.  These  country  women  are  not  like  the 
women  we  have  here  in  Tunis,  They're  as  sturdy  as  mules. 
Chances  are,  she’ll  be  back  in  the  fields  in  a  week.  Don’t  worry. 
You  have  nothing  to  worry  about.” 

Andre  left  the  card  game  and  took  the  long  way  back  to  his 
room  stopping  on  the  way  to  buy  some  bread  and  wine.  He  had 
not  eaten  since  noon. 

When  Andre  arrived  at  his  room  he  found  the  police  waiting 
for  him.  They  had  traced  the  auto  to  the  rental  agency  and  there 
were  people  ready  to  testify  that  he  had  been  in  the  area  at  the 
time  of  the  accident.  The  woman  had  died,  her  neck  had  been 
broken.  Andre  was  brought  to  jail  to  await  trial  where  Franklin 
visited  him  once. 

The  trial  was  short.  The  victim  had  been  a  country  wife  and 
the  mother  of  six  children.  The  engineer  and  Monsieur  Ben 
Kazour  both  testified  that  Andre  had  indeed  been  sent  to  Sousse. 
The  man  from  the  rental  agency  told  of  Andre’s  lie  concerning 
the  damages  to  the  car  and  the  arresting  officers  testified  that 
the  accused  had  been  drinking  when  apprehended.  After  charac¬ 
ter  witnesses  stated  that  he  was  a  man  of  strange  and  unsociable 
habits,  Andre,  as  a  Tunisian  citizen,  was  sentenced  to  a  prison 
term  of  fifteen  years. 

When  the  trial  ended  Andre  was  escorted  out  of  the  court 
room  and  to  a  car  which  waited  to  take  him  to  prison.  On  the 
sidewalk,  in  the  bright  sun  light,  he  heard  his  name  called  out. 
It  was  Franklin.  Andre  turned  and  at  that  moment  a  man,  the 
son  of  the  dead  woman,  darted  out  from  the  gathering  crowd. 
He  held  a  gun.  He  shot  and  the  bullet  flew  out  and  pierced 
Andre’s  shoulder  and  entered  his  heart.  He  fell  to  the  ground 
and  Franklin  came  to  hold  him. 

The  crowd  grew  as  the  young  man  sprang  away  and  in  the 
quieting  of  the  first  uproar  voices  were  heard. 

“Who  is  it?” 

“A  Jew,  I  think.” 

“Ah  ves,  I  know  the  case,  he  raped  the  daughter  of  a  Moham- 
medan.” 

“Then  he  deserved  it,  the  swine.” 

“The  swine.” 
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For  Friends,  From  Dark  Places 


—Peter  K.  Nolan 


I 

Steel  and  concrete  towers  hide 
the  old  state  house.  The  MBTA, 
wallowing  once  again,  has  made 
history  into  a  subway. 

Our  museum’s  still  there, 
caked  with  hardened  crud 
like  Chelsea’s  warships, 
seamed  and  dirtied, 
insignificant  golden  belfry 
dwarfed  with  age,  darkened  by 
mercantilistic  dwelling. 

But  we  browse, 
nonchalant,  and  senseless 
as  summer’s  market  flies, 
while  bowelled  rumbling  chips 
these  minor  parchments. 

O  most  ambivalent  fathers, 
why  did  you  write 
your  fragile  thoughts  on  sheets 
demanding 

a  modicum  of  respect  ? 

We  are  so  poor  at  that. 

Today  we  saw  your  monument 
from  the  Mystic  River  Bridge. 

Too  puny,  too  inconvenient, 
we  threw  our  quarters  in  and  passed 
your  upstuck  finger  of  revolt. 
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II 


Sixty  miles  east  of  Windsor, 
the  bristling  August  ruffles 
disappeared.  We  thought 
it  couldn’t  get  worse. 

Patched  barns  hung 
on  charred  beams, 
smelling  of  cattle.  Moonfaced 
houses  smelt  of  coalsmoke,  coalsooted. 

Hitching  through, 
something  in  our  blood 
turned,  as  old  Ford 
pickups  hiccoughed  by. 

Something  made  us  sing, 

scjueaky-voiced, 

our  own  songs  of  hitching 

through  the  lakeplains. 

A  dusty  Buick  stopped, 
its  Massachusetts  plates 
rusted.  Did  we  wave  them  on? 

We  knew  there  was 

no  magic  in  the  homeward  turning, 
no  feeling  in  the  bone. 

No  braying  heartbeat 
made  our  dull  legs  run. 
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Ill 


You  see  it  as  it  is, 

a  poor  land, 

grave  of  empty  pickups, 

fieldcarts,  broken-wheeled 

flatbeds,  potbellied  stove, 

uncoiled  bedspring:  all  rusted, 

all  mere  sinister  ornament. 

You  hear  a  sinner’s  sigh 
in  the  windcreak  of  a  door, 
damned  to  rust,  damned 
to  green  eternal  monotony. 

Yet  in  that  sinner’s  sigh 
you  know  the  spirit  of  a  land, 
singing.  Yea,  you  shall  sing, 
for  the  hymn  of  corn 
negates  black  tinselry, 
makes  somber  ghosts  strum 
lightly  on  guitars,  gleams 
brightly  from  the  moon. 
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IV 


Siren,  can  you  accept 

what  you  are  ?  This  witchy  night 

brings  winter  wind: 

see  how  it  rocks  bare-breasted  boats 

to  icy  sleep.  The  icy  dreams 

thereof  are  seen  in  ripples, 

like  ripples  in  blue  reflection, 

in  reflection  mere  baubles, 

puns  of  the  meanest  sort. 

We  have  spent  a  fortnight  here. 

Winds  in  boathouse  cracks 

chill  our  comforts  now,  whistling, 

whistling  through  broken  teeth 

like  ghouls.  The  boats,  damn  them, 

the  boats  roost  like  so  many  stupid  ducks. 

Siren,  does  this  once-warm  island 

suit  us  well,  so  well 

we  can  roost  and  accept  ? 
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V 


The  film  editor  squawked 
all  night.  Bits  of  dull  image, 
broken  sprocket-holes, 
sound  cues  ratcheted  through  dream; 
test  patterns  pulsed,  blurred — 
soundless  mechanical  mouths 
announcing:  It  will  begin 
in  ten,  nine,  eight . . . 

There  will  be  no  end. 

The  frame  with  the  yellow  X 
brings  dull  prurient  chants: 

This  is  it.  This  is  it. 

This  is  a  bullet  entering. 

This  is  death,  recorded. 

Watch  closely. 

We  have  watched  that  single  frame 
a  thousand  times  before. 

It  is  stop-motion, 
stuck  in  our  dark  eye. 

In  the  tragedy  of  man 

the  hatred  of  challenge  comes 

through:  dimly  remembered  myth, 

paranoic  dream, 

in  the  boiling  black  hell 

of  our  minds,  we  hate. 

But  the  outer  eye  is  blind 
to  what  our  dark  eye  sees. 
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VI 


Steel  and  concrete, 
steel  and  concrete, 
the  rhythm  of  senseless  marrow 
dulls  man’s  heart. 

Steel  and  concrete, 
steel  and  concrete, 
skeleton  girders 
frame  blank  skies. 

Steel  and  concrete, 
steel  and  concrete, 
the  fate  of  our  existence 
swings  from  a  strained 
iron  string. 

Purple  air  at  dusk, 
morgue  of  dead  dwellings, 
drifting  traffic  of  dream: 
when  will  this  outstrained 
fist  smash  down? 

Steel  and  concrete, 

steel  and  concrete, 

we  are  building  the  ruined  mastery, 

the  idiot’s  howl,  the  madman’s  cry. 

Steel  and  concrete, 

steel  and  concrete, 

no  heavenly  resurrection 

drops  from  blank  skies. 

Steel  and  concrete, 
steel  and  concrete, 
what  choice  do  we  have, 
ay,  what  choice  do  we  have 
but  that  between  construction 
and  despair? 
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VII 


White  foam  on  cold  rock, 
cracked  shells,  fishslop, 
skeleton  schooner:  they  stood 
here  as  S-boats  broke  up, 
helpless.  Ancestral  masts  rise, 
splinter  by  splinter,  hawser, 
yellow  tat  of  sail,  fishpot, 
rusted  hook,  cold,  immersed — 
relics  of  the  consecrating  sea. 

On  and  on  this  holy  ceremony, 
procession  of  sopping  apostles. 
On  and  on  cold  waves  throw 
down  lashing  hoods; 
little  bishops  dong,  dong,  dink: 
saints  in  fog  are  suns, 
saints  in  fog  like  pale  wafers 
risen  call:  Adore  flotsam. 
Consumate  forbidden  marriage. 
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Madame  Sinclair’s  Toilette 


You  dance  me  in  a  midnight  escapade 
between  the  lipsticks  and  the  creams 
vanishing  the  years,  but  not  the  dream, 
suspended  on  these  lines  of  skin, 
your  signature. 

While  you  take  my  hands  again 
and  press  me  on  again 
to  trace  the  vision  on  this  face 
and  hope,  for  once,  it  stays, 
you  brush  my  hair  expectantly, 
combing  it  to  white. 

And  I  have  tried  to  read  this  hair, 
my  snarling  rush  of  time, 
but  perfume  blurred  the  air 
sweeping  whispers  off  my  mind. 

So,  picking  up  where  I  left  off, 

I  pursed  my  lips  a  valentine, 
though  in  the  glass  my  smile  frowned 
with  a  smudge  upon  a  tooth. 

After  I  have  wiped  away  the  stain 
and  wait  for  your  impression 
by  polishing  the  mirror  with  my  brain, 
slowly  does  my  face  become  undone 
for  on  the  platter  grins  Salome. 

—A.  J.  Dewey 
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Grandmother 


Grandmother  sensed  it  was  late 

Needing  no  banal  confirmation 
from  watches  calendars  and  clocks 
she  who  had  once  laughed  at  every 
adumbration  of  the  modality  of  things 
fixed  her  gaze  on  the  silvery  geometry 
of  a  cobweb  on  her  moonlit  window 

She  traced  her  ghost  steps  through 
the  silken  maze  woven 
from  the  spidery  dialectic 
and  was  drawn 

yet  unwilling 

into  the  awesome  whirling  center 
where  lurks  the  gorgon’s  head 
swathed  in  subliminal  shadows  of  quasar 
light. 

— J.  R.  Porcari 
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A  MADE-TO-ORDER  SENSE 

—MARTIN  FUNKE 


He  fumbled  for  the  alarm  clock,  finally  stopped  its  buzzing  annoyance. 
He  stole  a  fast  look  over  at  the  other  bed.  Not  wake  her  up.  No,  snorers 
sleep  dead. 

Christ!  The  fluorescent  tubes  on  either  side  of  the  medicine  cabinet 
mirror  stabbed  white  into  the  dilated  pupils  of  his  eyes.  His  eyes,  held  in 
their  sockets  by  red  netting.  The  light  made  them  hurt.  And  when  he 
blinked,  the  pain  did  not  go  away  immediately.  One  more  night  like  this 
one,  and  I  won’t  go  to  work.  At  least  Ella  didn’t  wake  up.  The  way  I 
thrashed  around  .  .  .  good  argument  as  any  for  separate  beds  .  .  .  Eyes, 
eyes,  these  old  blood  red  eyes  of  mine  .  .  .  whattya  see,  whattaya  see, 
whattaya  see.  ...  He  squeezed  toothpaste  onto  the  brush  and  leaned  closer 
to  the  mirror. 

He  cracked  an  egg  into  the  skillet,  using  one  hand.  The  pan  was  one  of 
those  utensils  made  by  Whosis,  you  could  slide  the  eggs  around  in  it — 
no  butter,  but  the  eggs  didn’t  stick.  Pretty  clever  of  Whosis  to — 

“Ed?” 

A  tired  voice  filtered  into  the  kitchen,  tired,  irritated.  Now  that  he  was 
awake  and  freshened,  Ella’s  voice  was  an  unwanted  sound.  He  sighed,  and 
put  the  pan  on  the  stove. 

“Yeah.  Who  else?  I  woke  you,  huh?” 

“You  woke  me.  You  woke  me  all  night.”  Matter-of-fact. 

“Sorry.” 

“Orange  juice.”  She  took  a  quart  container  out  of  the  refrigerator,  and 
shuffled  with  it  over  to  the  table.  Took  a  tablespoon  out  of  the  drawer  and 
mixed  the  sediment  off  the  bottom  of  the  container.  Tung-tunk-timk. 

He  sat  down  at  the  plastop  table,  and  bent  over  his  shoes;  as  he  laced 
them,  his  face  swelled  red,  stomach  swelling  against  his  undershirt,  down 
against  his  belt.  Finishing,  he  looked  up  at  her,  at  the  stove,  her  back  to 
him. 

Her  hips  bulged  out  against  her  nightgown;  once,  they  had  not,  they 
.  .  .  dark  blue  nightgown,  sprinkled  with  white  lint.  He  sighed,  looked 
away. 
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“I  don’t  know  why  I  couldn’t  sleep,”  he  said. 

“Maybe  you  should  see  the  doctor  or  something.” 

Or  something.  Maybe  you  should  fly  to  the  moon  or  something.  He 
stared  at  his  face,  distorted  in  the  chrome  toaster. 

“Yeah,  maybe.”  He  forced  concern.  “You  could  be  right,  I’ll  stop  in 
after — ” 

“Eat  your  eggs.  You’ll  be  late.” 

He  scowled.  “I’m  always  on  time.  I  don’t  have  to  punch  in.” 

She  looked  at  him.  Then  turned  to  the  sink. 

“Okay.  You’re  never  late.”  Silence.  Then,  “You  never  shave  before 
breakfast.  Shave,  why  don’t  you?” 

He  scratched  his  chin.  Maybe  I  do  need  a  shave.  No — yeah,  I’d  better. 

His  face  was  doughy — puffy  too,  like  rising  dough.  He  applied  the 
lather,  enjoying  the  sour-cologne  smell  of  it.  Clean,  bluish  foam.  It  was 
a  pleasure  to  shave.  Mmh,  fifty.  Look  it,  too,  but  just  in  the  morning. 
Someday  I’ll  look  like  this  all  day  long.  ...  He  jutted  his  chin,  then 
twisted  his  mouth.  He  arched  his  head  around,  and  appraised  it  from  the 
side.  Then  the  other  side.  .  .  . 

If  people  could  only  see  from  one  view ,  and  1  could  choose  the  view, 
they  wouldn't  see  the  hair  getting  thin  in  the  back.  He  looked  at  his  right- 
face  pose  again.  That  is  the  one  l  would  let  them  see.  .  .  . 

He  shook  the  razor  dry,  and  put  it  back  on  the  medicine  shelf. 

Ed  parked  his  sedan  in  front  of  the  camera  store.  The  sign  over  it,  that 
he  had  recently  repainted,  said  “Vincent’s,”  but  when  he  had  bought  the 
place  five  years  ago,  he  figured  it  was  good  business  sense  to  keep  the 
name,  so  people  would  know  it  was  the  same  place. 

He  removed  the  canvas  cover  from  the  display  window  and  carried  it 
inside,  flipping  over  the  ‘closed’  sign  on  the  door.  Nice  day,  going  to  be, 
a  lot  of  people  will  be  browsing  around.  He  went  outside  again,  and 
cranked  down  the  dark  green  awning. 

Ed  ran  the  place  by  himself.  He  had  only  sold  cameras  at  first,  but 
when  he  gradually  became  familiar  with  the  intricacies  of  lenses  and  ex¬ 
posure  meters,  he  began  taking  photographs — passports,  weddings,  things 
like  that — in  the  back  room  that  he  had  outfitted  with  a  platform  and 
backdrop.  He  did  his  own  developing  and  retouching,  too.  It  was  profitable. 

“Morning,  Ed!” 

“Hey,  Fred.  Could  be  warm  today.  How’s  it  going?” 

Fred  Wright  ran  the  laundry  next  door.  The  two  had  always  gotten 
along.  They  were  non-competitive.  Fred  was  tall,  bony,  and  bald,  a  little 
younger  than  Ed.  Standing  together  they  made  an  amusing  contrast. 
Fred-and-Ed. 
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“People  are  still  gettin’  dirty,  thank  God.  How  about  you?”  Wright 
showed  a  tendency  to  run  his  words  together,  as  if  in  a  hurry  to  spit  them 
out  and  say  more.  “Got  time  for  a  coffee,  something  I’d  like  to  talk  to  you 
about.”  Then,  in  a  stage-whisper,  bending  closer,  “Politics!” 

Ed  grinned.  “Sure.  I  got  a  young  couple  coming  in  for  a  shot  in  a  few 
minutes;  won't  take  me  long  to  set  up.  I’ll  meet  you  over  there  in,  say, 
half  an  hour?” 

In  the  back  room,  Ed  adjusted  the  three  floodlamps.  They  would  have 
to  be  adjusted  more  critically  when  the  couple  showed  up.  Shadow  and 
complexion  were  important  factors.  He  fitted  a  tinted  panel  over  the 
mouth  of  each  lamp. 

The  camera  Ed  used  was  standard,  and  huge.  It  was  supported  by  a 
wooden  tripod,  had  a  black  cloth  hood  in  the  rear,  and  required  the 
heavy  photographic  plates.  Ed  had  purchased  it  secondhand,  from  Vincent. 

He  shook  a  wrinkle  out  of  the  beige  drape  that  served  as  a  backdrop, 
then  stood  back  to  observe  the  effect.  Ah,  fine.  He  shut  off  the  lamps — 
they  heated  up  quickly — and  went  into  the  darkroom  to  change  the  chemi¬ 
cals  in  the  developer. 

The  bell  over  the  door  sent  concentric  pools  of  jangle  into  the  back 
room.  Ed  glanced  out  front  and  saw  a  young  man  and  woman.  The  fellow 
was  about  twenty-four,  awkward  in  a  three-piece  dark  suit.  The  woman 
— girl — was  pretty  in  a  cut-glass  sort  of  way,  with  shoulder-length  pale 
blonde  hair. 

The  young  men  looked  up  when  Ed  came  out  front.  He  had  been  study¬ 
ing  the  equipment  in  the  glass-topped  case. 

“Hello,  I’m—” 

“Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rickard,  isn’t  it?”  Ed  shook  hands  with  the  suit.  “This 
won’t  take  long  at  all.  It  isn’t  often  I  have  perfect  subjects  to  photograph!” 
He  smiled  an  expansion-band  smile.  This  sort  of  banter  always  served  to 
put  the  customers  at  ease. 

He  ushered  them  into  the  ‘studio’  and  placed  them  on  the  cushioned 
stools  on  the  platform. 

“Relax,  folks.”  He  went  back  to  the  camera  and  looked  into  the  view¬ 
finder. 

“Mr.  Rickard,  would  you  sit  closer  to  the  missus,  head — that’s  right, 
that’s  right.”  He  sighted  them  again,  and  adjusted  the  focus.  Don’t  slump, 
you  idiot. 

“Sir,  would  you  sit  up  a  little,  ye-es,  that’s  right.”  He  sighted  again.  In 
the  square  of  light,  the  rash  of  pimples  on  Rickard’s  cheek  were  plain. 
The  girl  giggled,  tried  to  cover  the  giggle  with  a  cough.  She  wore  loud  lip- 
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stick  that  appeared  as  a  candy  drop  in  the  viewfinder.  She  giggled  again; 
Ed  came  out  from  behind  the  camera. 

“Something  wrong?” 

“No,  no!  Everything  is  fine!  I  was  just  thinking — I  was  just  thinking, 
Don — ”  her  husband  broke  his  pose  and  smiled  at  her,  “this  is  our  picture, 
and  we  look  so — foolish,  and  we’re  trying  to  look  dignified.  We’ll  look  at 
this  picture  thirty  years  from  now,  and  we’ll  laugh  at  each  other.  .  .  .” 

Her  husband,  interested  in  straightening  his  shirt-cuff,  said,  “But  that 
isn't  the  kind  of  picture  we  want,  of  course.”  He  nodded  to  Ed.  “What  do 
you  say,  shall  we  try  it  again?” 

The  girl  hesitated,  then  positioned  herself  again.  She  said  nothing. 

“All  right,  folks.”  Ed  smiled  at  them  both,  through  the  viewfinder.  They 
couldn’t  see  him  smiling. 

“Straighten  up,  please.  Relax  a  little.  Now — eyes  on  my  hand,  that’s 
right.”  He  raised  his  right  hand,  and  moved  it  slowly  to  the  right,  to  the 
left,  up  to  the  right.  The  two  trained  their  eyes  on  his  hand.  The  photogra¬ 
pher  stood  off  to  one  side  of  the  camera,  running  his  thumb  uncertainly 
over  the  dull-black  rubber  shutter  switch.  He  was  connected  to  the  camera 
by  a  black  umbilical  cord.  The  right  expression,  come  on,  the  right — ah! 
He  pressed  the  button. 

They  were  drawn  into  the  lens,  and  snared  in  the  chemical  of  the  photo¬ 
sensitive  plate.  Done. 

Sitting  next  to  Wright  at  the  counter,  Ed  ordered  a  coffee,  and — guiltily 
— a  couple  of  sugared  donuts.  He  remembered  that  he  had  planned  on 
going  to  the  doctor,  but  it  wouldn’t  hurt  to  put  that  off  a  couple  of  days. 
Wright  was  droning  beside  him. 

“.  .  .  and  the  other  merchants  feel  the  same  way,  more’r  less.  See,  this 
being  an  election  year  for  Nickerson,  maybe  we  can  all  chip  in  on  a  testi- 
monia.  It  wouldn’t  hurt  to  reassure  the  good  Congressman  of  our  support.” 

“Money  for  Nickerson?  Why,  for  God’s  sake?”  Ed  blinked.  “What  has 
he  done  for  us?  Seems  to  be,  Nickerson’s  the  most  im-par-tial  politician 
around,  if  you  get  what  I  mean.  Impartial  to  us,  anyway.  So  he’s  a  native 
son — so  he  goes  to  the  other  towns,  the  big  towns,  namely  Henderson  and 
Jewett,  with  the  favors.  That’s  where  the  voters  are.  Testimonial!”  What 
an  ignoramus. 

“Look  Ed,  it’s  a  matter  of  image,  get  me?  You  know  what  politics  is. 
It’s  image.  It’s  Nickerson’s  image,  and  our  image.  Nickerson’ll  remember 
us  when  we  want  to  be  remembered.  It’ll  get  his  picture  in  the  paper,  we’ll 
give  him  a  check,  a  plaque,  maybe  a  shmaltzy  speech  .  .  .  politicians 
don’t  forget  that.  Makes  him  look  like  a  family  man — and  we’re  his  fam- 
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ily!”  Wright  thought  that  this  last  comment  was  very  funny,  and  he 
laughed,  high-pitched.  “He  won’t  forget  us.” 

Ed  was  listening.  Finally,  he  said,  slowly,  “Yeah,  I  can  see  your  point. 
I  guess  I’ll  go  along  with  it  if  the  others  are.  It  can’t  hurt.  Sounds  like  good 
reasoning  to  me.  How  much?”  A  little  investing  might  go  a  long  way. 
Yessir.  Outfit  the  old  bird  with  a  made-to-order  sense  of  guilty  responsi¬ 
bility. 

People  came  in  and  out  all  afternoon.  Some,  like  Wright,  came  just  to 
talk.  The  afternoon  went  on  that  way.  If  people  wanted  to  buy  something, 
Ed  was  willing  to  sell.  If  not,  he  didn’t  high-pressure.  It  was  a  comfortable 
day.  Ella  had  called  once,  just  to  tell  him  to  stop  at  the  A&P  for  milk  on 
the  way  home.  She  did  not  attempt  conversation;  Ed  was  relieved. 

At  five  o’clock,  Ed  locked  the  front  door  of  the  shop,  and  flipped  over 
the  ‘open’  sign.  He  put  on  a  pair  of  acid-resistant  gloves  and  apron,  and 
went  into  his  developing  room,  shutting  the  lights  off  behind  him. 

The  developing  room  was  a  closet-like  appendix  on  the  far  end  of  the 
studio.  Ed  closed  the  door,  and  switched  on  the  light. 

Earlier  he  had  developed  the  picture  of  the  young  couple,  the  Rickards. 
It  was  now  dry,  and  wanted  retouching  and  recopying.  He  unclipped  it 
from  the  drying  line,  and  studied  it  closely.  It  would  take  some  work. 
There  were  harsh  shadows;  there  were  hairs  out  of  place  on  the  girl’s  head; 
the  eyes  didn’t  have  the  right  lustre,  on  either  of  them;  the  damned  pimples 
showed  up  well.  Nothing  he  hadn’t  expected.  Nobody — de-dum — was — 
de-dum  perfect.  Not  yet. 

Ed  went  quickly  to  work  with  the  air  brush.  Delicately,  carefully,  soften¬ 
ing  the  harsh  line  of  the  hair,  the  unavoidable  shine  of  the  foreheads, 
erasing  the  pinched  crease  around  Rickard’s  tieclip,  the  skin  eruptions. 
The  air-brush  made  a  barely  audible  hiss. 

The  eyes  would  not  do.  He  added  a  broader  light  reflection;  it  somehow 
gave  them  more — character,  yes.  The  shadow,  prominent  under  Rickard’s 
adam’s  apple  he  erased,  except  for  a  slight  indication. 

When  the  final  photograph  came  out  of  the  hypo  solution,  Ed  clipped 
it  to  the  line.  He  did  not  immediately  turn  off  the  red  lamp,  but  stood  back 
from  the  photo,  not  moving.  The  red  light  was  a  liquid  red — red  sifted 
into  darkness.  No  harsh  shadows,  everything  in  the  room  was  rounded, 
soft,  warm,  comfortable.  ...  Ed  leaned  against  the  counter,  and  stared 
at  the  photo  ...  he  would  be  a  little  late  coming  home,  but  that  was  all 
right.  He  often  spared  himself  this  time  of  day,  to  appreciate  what  he  had 
done,  what  he  had — no,  not  created.  That  was  not  the  right  word.  En¬ 
hanced,  realized.  Yes.  Realizor,  not  creator.  He  had  made  from  something 
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— he  could  not  ignore  that  .  .  .  although  he  could  soften  it.  The  faces 
that  now  gazed  slightly  to  his  right  had  .  .  .  everything.  They  were  real. 

Thirty  years  from  now  .  .  .  you  wont  laugh,  either  of  you  .  .  .  you 
will  look  at  this,  and  believe  that  this  is  what  you  were  .  .  .  sometimes 
you  may  try  to  melt  back  into  the  portrait  .  .  .  you  may  succeed  .  .  . 
I  wish  you  luck,  foolish  children  that  want  to  laugh  at  yourselves  .  .  . 
I  have  done  what  I  can  do.  .  .  . 

He  snapped  on  the  white  light,  and  blinked  to  adjust  his  eyes.  Two 
quarts  of  milk  for  the  old  lady. 
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